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DISCOURSE. 



Lev. 24 : 22. Yb shall- haw one manner of law, as well for the stranoer, 

AS for one of tour own country : for I AM THE LoRD YOUR GoD. 

It is my very uncommon privilege and pleasure to speak 
to you, for once, from a text already frilfilled, and more than 
fulfilled in the observance. For we, as a people, or nation, 
have not only abstained from passing laws that are unequal, 
or hard upon strangers, which is what the rule of the text for- 
bids, but we have invited them to become fellow-citizens with 
us in our privileges, and bestowed upon them all the rights 
and immunities of citizens. We have said to the strangers 
from Germany, France, Switzerland, Norway, Ireland, and 
indeed of every land, " Come and be Americans with us, you 
and your children ; and whatsoever right or benefit we have, 
in our free institutions and our vast and fertile domain, shall 
be yours." 

Thus invited, thus admitted to an equal footing with us, 
they are not content, but are just now returning our generosity 
by insisting that we must excuse them and their children 
from being wholly arid properly American. They will not 
have one law for us and for themselves, but they demand im- 
munities that are' peculiar to themselves, and before unheard 
of by us; or else that we wholly give up institutions for their 
sake that are the dearest privileges of our birthright. They 
accept the common rights of the law, the common powers of 
voting, the common terms of property, a common privifege 
in the new lands and the mines of gold, but when they come 
to the matter of common schools, they will not be common 



with us there— they require of us, instead, either to give up 
our common schools, or else, which in fact amounts to the 
same thing, to hand over their proportion of the public money, 
and let them use it for such kind of schools as they happen 
to like best ; ecclesiastical schools, whether Grerman, French, 
or Irish ; any kind of schools but such as are American, and 
will make Americans of their children. 

It has been clear for some years past, from the demonstra- 
tions of our Catholic clergy and their people, and particularly 
of the clergy, that they were preparing for an assault upon the 
common school system, hitherto in so great favor with our 
countrymen ; complaining, first, of the Bible as a sectarian 
book in the schools, and then, as their complaints have begun 
to be accommodated by modifications that amount to a dis- 
continuance, more or less complete, of religious instruction 
itself, of our "godless scheme of education;'* to which (as 
godless only as they have required it to be) they say they can 
not surrender their children without a virtual sacrifice of all 
religion. Growing more hopeful of their ability, by the heavy 
vote they can wield, to turn the scale of an election one way 
or the other between opposing parties, and counting on the 
sway they can thus exert over the popular leaders and can- 
didates, they have lately attempted a revolution of the school 
system of Michigan, and are now memorializing the legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and urging it on the people 
of these states to allow a change or modification of theirs 
that amounts to a real discontinuance ; viz., to make a distri- 
bution of the public school money. to all existing schools, of 
whatever description, according to the number of their schol- 
ars; and the moment this is done, plainly nothing will be left 
of the common school system but a common fund, gathered 
by a common tax on property, to support private schools. 

Evidently the time has now come, and the issue of life or 
death to common schools is joined for trial. The ground is 
taken, the flag is raised, and there is to be no cessation, till 
the question is forever decided, whether we are to have com- 
mon schools in our country or not And accordingly, it is 
time for «is all, citizens, public men and Christians, to be find- 
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ing the ground on which we expect and may be able to stand. 
In one view the question is wholly a religious question ; in 
another it is more immediately a civil or political question. 
And yet. the lines cross each other in so many ways that any 
proper discussion of the topic must cover both aspects or de- 
partments, the religious and the political. I take up the 
question at this early period, before it has become, in any 
sense, a party question, that I may have the advantage of 
greater freedom, and that I may suffer ^ no imputation of a 
party bias, to detain me from saying any thing which per- 
tains to a complete view of the subject. 

As this day of fasting is itself a civil appointment, I have 
always made it a point to occupy the day, in part, with some 
subject that pertains to the public duties and religious con- 
cerns of the state dr nation. I propose, therefore, now to 
anticipate, as it were, the pressure of this great subject, and 
discharge myself, once for all, of my whole duty concerning 
it ; and I hope to speak of it under that sense of responsibil- 
ity, as well as in that freedom from prejudice, which one of 
the greatest and most serious of all American subjects re- 
quires. I wish I might also speak in a manner to exclude 
any narrow and partial or sectarian views of it, such as time 
and the further consideration of years might induce a wish 
to qualify or amend. 

I will not undertake to say that our Catholic friends have, 
in no case, any just reason for uneasiness or complaint. A 
great many persons and even communities will very naturally 
act, for a time, as power is able to act, and will rather take 
counsel of their prejudices than of reatson, or of the great 
principles that underlie our American institutions. Consid- 
eration, as a rectifying power, is often tardy in its coming, 
and of course there will be something unrectified, for so long 
a time, in the matter that waits for its arrival. 

Meantime the subject itself is one of some inherent diffi- 
culty, and can not be expected to settle itself upon its right 
foundation, without some delay or some agitation, more or 
less protracted, of its opposing interests and reasons. . We 
began our history in all but the single colony of Baltimore, 



as Protestant communities; and, in those especially of New 
England, we have had the common school as a fundamental 
institi:^tion from the first — ^in our view a Protestant institu- 
tion — associated with all our religious convictions, opinions, 
and the public sentiment of our Protestant society. We are 
Btill, as Americans, a Protestant people, and many are en- 
tirely ignorant, as yet, of the fact that we are not still Prot- 
estant states also, as at the first; Protestant, that is, in our 
civil order, and the political fabric of our government. And 
yet we very plainly are not We have made a great transi- 
tion ; made it silently and imperceptibly, and scarcely know 
as yet that it is made. Occupied wholly with a historic 
view of the case, considering how the country and its insti- 
tutions are, historically speaking, ours; the liberality and 
kindness we have shown to those who have come more 
recently to join us, and are even now heard speaking in a 
foreign accent among us ; the asylum we have generously 
opened for them and their children ; the immense political 
trust we have committed to them, in setting them on a com- 
mon footing, as voters, with ourselves ; and that now we 
offer to give a free education to their children, at the public 
expense, or by a tax on all the property of the state— Kjonsid- 
ering all this, and that we and our fathers are Protestants, it 
seems to be quite natural and right, or even a matter of 
course, that our common schools should remain Protestant, 
and retain their ancient footing undisturbed. 

But we shall find, on a second consideration, that we have 
really agreed for something different, and that now we have 
none to complain of but ourselves, if we have engaged for 
more than it is altogether pleasant to yield. Our engage- 
inent, in the large view of it, is to make the state or political 
order a platform of equal right to all sects and denomina- 
tions of Christians. We have slid off, imperceptibly, firom 
the old Puritan, upon an American basis, and have under- 
taken to inaugurate a form of political order that holds no 
ibrmal church connexion. The properly Puritan common 
4Bchopl is already quite gone by ; the intermixture of Metho- 
xlists, Quakers, Unitarians, Episcopalians, and diverse other 



names of Christians, called Protestants, has burst the capsule 
of Puritanism, and, as far as the schools are concerned, it is 
quite passed away ; even the Westminster catechism is gone 
by, to be taught in the schools no more. In precisely the 
same manner, have we undertaken also to loosen the bonds 
of Protestantism in the schools, when the time demanding it 
arrives. To this we are mortgaged by our great American 
doctrine itself, and there is no way to escape the obligation 
but to renounce the doctrine, and resume, if we can, the forms 
and lost prerogatives of a state religion. 

But there is one thing, and a very great thing, that we 
have not lost, nor agreed to yield; viz., common schools. 
Here we may take our stand, and upon this we may insist 
as being a great American institution ; one that has its be- 
ginnings with our history itself; one that is inseparably 
joined to the fortunes of the republic ; and one that can 
never wax old, or be discontinued in its rights and reasons, 
till the pillars of the state are themselves cloven down forever. 
We can not have Puritan common schools — ^these are gone 
already — ^we can not have Protestant common schools, or 
those which are distinctively so; but we can have common 
schools, and these we must agree to have and maintain, till 
the last or latest day .of our liberties. These are American, 
as our liberties themselves are American, and whoever re- 
quires of us, whether directly or by implication, to give them 
up, requires wha{ is more than our bond promises, and what 
is, in fact, a real aflront to our name and birthright as a 
people. 

I mean, of course, by common schools, when I thus speak, 
schools for the children of all classes, sects and denomina^ 
tions of the people ; so far perfected in their range of culture 
and mental and moral discipline, that it shall be the interest 
of all to attend, as being the best schools which can be found ; 
clear too, of any such objections as may furnish a just ground 
of offense to the conscience or the religious scruples of any 
Christian body of our people. I mean, too, schools that are 
established by the public law of the state, supported at the 
public expense, organized and superintended by public an- 



thority. Of course it is implied that the schools shall be un- 
der laws that are general, in the same way as' the laws of 
roads, records, and military service ; that no distribution shall 
be made, in a way of exception, to schools that are private, 
ecclesiastical or parochial; that whatever accommodations 
are made to different forms of religion, shall be so made as to 
be equally available to all; that the right of separate religious 
instruction, the supervision, the choice of teachers, the selec- 
tion of books, shall be provided for under fixed conditions, 
and so as to maintain the fixed rule of majorities, in all ques- 
tions left for the decision of districts. The schools, in other 
words, shall be common, in just the same sense that all the 
laws are common, so that the experience of families and of 
children under them, shall be an experience of the great re- 
publican rule of majorities — an exercise for majorities, of obe- 
dience to fixed statutes, and of moderation and impartial 
respect to the rights and feelings of minorities — an exercise 
for minorities of patience and of loyal assent to the will of 
majorities — a schooling, in that manner, which begins at the 
earliest moment possible, in the rules of American law, and 
the duties of an American citizen. 

And this, I undertake to say, is the institution which we 
are not for any reason to surrender, but to hold fast as being 
a ^necessary and fixed element of the public order, one with- 
out which our American laws and liberties are scarcely 
American longer ; or, if we call them by that name, have no 
ground longer of security and consolidated public unity. 

In the first place, it will be found, if we closely inspect our 
institutions, that the common school is, in fact, an integral 
part of the civil order. It is no eleemosynary institution, 
erected outside of the state, but is itself a part of the public 
law, as truly so as the legislatures and judicial courts. The 
school-houses are a public property, the district committees 
are civil officers, the teachers are as truly functionaries of the 
law as the constables, prison-keepers, inspectors and coro- 
ners. We perceive then, if we understand the question 
rightly, that an application against common schools, is so far 



an application for the dismemberment and reorganization of 
the civil order of the state. Certain religionists appear, in 
the name of religion, demanding that the state shall be other- 
wise constnicted. Or, if it be said that they do not ask for 
the discontinuance of the common schools, but only to have 
a part of the funds bestowed upon their ecclesiastical schools, 
the case is not mended but rather made worse by the qualifi- 
cation ; for in that view they are asking that a part of the 
funds which belong to the civil organization shall be paid 
over to their religion, or to the imperium inimperio, their reli- 
gion so far substitutes for the civil order. It is as if they 
were to ask that the health wardens should so far be substi- 
tuted by their church wardens, or the coroner's inquest by their 
confessional, and that the state, acknowledging their right to 
the substitution demanded, should fee the church wardens 
and confessors, in their behalf. If an application that in» 
fringes on the civil polity of our states, in a manner so odious, 
is to be heard, the civil order may as well be disbanded, and 
the people given over to their ecclesiastics, to be ruled by 
them in as many clans of religion as they see fit to make. 
Are we ready, as Americans, to yield our institutions up in 
this manner, or to make them paymasters to a sect who will 
so far dismember their integrity ? 

This great institution, too, of common schools, is not only 
a part of the state, but is imperiously wanted as such, for the 
common training of so many classes and conditions of peo- 
ple. There needs to be some place where, in early childhood, 
they may be brought together and made acquainted with 
each other; thus to wear away the sense of distance, otherwise 
certain to become an established animosity of orders; to form 
friendships ; to be exercised together on a common footing 
of ingenuous rivalry; the children of the rich to feel the 
power and do honor to the struggles of merit in the lowly, 
when it rises above them ; the children of the poor to learn 
the force of merit, and feel the benign encouragement yielded 
by its blameless victories. Indeed, no child can be said to 
be well trained, especially no male child, who has not met 
the people as they are, above him or below, in the seatings. 
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plays and studies of the common scbooL Without this he 
can never be a fully qualified citizen, or prepared to act his 
part wisely as a citizen. Confined to a select school, where 
only the children of wealth and distinction are gathered, he 
will not know the merit there is in the real virtues of the 
poor, or the power that slumbers in their talent. He will 
take his better dress as a token of his better quality, look 
down upon the children of the lowly with an educated con- 
tempt, prepare to take on lofty airs of confidence and pre- 
sumption afterward ; finally, to make the discovery when it 
is too late, that poverty has been the sturdy nurse of talent 
in some unhonored youth who comes up to afiront him by 
an equal, or mortify and crush him by an overmastering force. 
So also the children of the poor and lowly, if they should be 
privately educated, in some inferior degree, by the honest 
and faithful exertion of their parents ; secreted as it were, in 
some back alley or obscure corner of the town, will either 
grow up in a fierce, inbred hatred of the wealthier classes, or 
else in a mind cowed by undue modesty, as being of another 
and inferior quality, unable, therefore, to fight the great battle 
of life hopefully, and counting it a kind of presumption to 
think that they can force their way upward, even by merit 
itself. 

Without common schools, the disadvantage falls both ways 
in about equal degrees, and the disadvantage that accrues to 
the state, in the loss of so much character, and so many cross 
ties of mutual respect and generous appreciation, the embit- 
tering so fatally of all outward distinctions, and the propaga- 
tion of so many misunderstandings, (righted only by the im- 
mense public mischiefs that follow) — ^this, I say, is greater 
even than the disadvantages accruing to the classes them- 
selves ; a disadvantage that weakens immensely, the security 
of the state, and even of its liberties. Indeed, I seriously 
doubt whether any system of popular government can stand 
the shock, for any length of time, of that fierce animosity, 
that is certain to be gendered, where the children are trained 
up wholly in their classes, and never brought together to feel, 
understand, appreciate and respect each other, on the com- 



mon footing of merit and of native talent, in a common 
school. Falling back thus on the test of merit and of 
native force, at an early period of life, moderates immensely 
their valuation of mere conventionalities and of the accidents 
of fortune, and puts them in a way of deference that is gen- 
uine as well as necessary to their common peace in the state. 
Common schools are nurseries thus of a free republic, private 
schools of factions, cabals, agrarian laws and contests of 
force. Therefore, I say, we must have common schools; 
they are American, indispensable to our American institu- 
tions, and must not be yielded for any consideration smaller 
than the price of our liberties. 

Nor is it only in this manner that they are seen to be ne- 
cessary. The same argument holds, with even greater force, 
when applied to the religious distinctions of our country. It 
is very plain that we can not have common schools for the 
purposes above named, if we make distributions, whether of 
schools or of funds, under sectarian or ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions. At that moment the charm and very much of the 
reality of common schools vanish. Besides, the ecclesias- 
tical distinctions are themselves distinctions also of classes, 
in another form, and such too as are n^uch more dangerous 
than any distinctions of wealth. Let the Catholic children, 
for example, be driven out of our schools by unjust trespasses 
on their religion, or be withdrawn for mere pretexts that 
have no foundation, and just there commences a train- 
ing in religious antipathies bitter as the grave. Never 
brought close enough to know each other, the children, 
subject to the great well known principle that whatever 
is unknown is magnified by the darkness it is under, have 
all their prejudices and repugnances magnified a thou- 
sand fold. They grow up in the conviction that there is 
nothing but evil in each other, and close to that lies the in- 
ference that they are right in doing what evil to each other 
they please.. I complain not of the fact that they arei not 
assimilated, but of what is far more dishonest and wicked, 
that they are not allowed to understand each other. They 
are brought up, in fact, for misunderstanding ; separated that 
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they may misunderstand each other; kept apart, walled up to 
heaven in the inclosures of their sects, that they may be as 
ignorant of each other, as inimical, as incapable of love and 
cordial good citizenship as possible. The arrangement is 
not only unchristian, but it is thoroughly un-American, hos- 
tile at every point, to our institutions themselves. No bitter- 
ness is so bitter, no seed of faction so rank, no division so 
irreconcilable, as that which grows out of religious distinc- 
tions, sharpened to religious animosities, and softened by no 
terms of intercourse ; the more bitter when it begins with 
childhood ; and yet more bitter when it is exasperated also 
by distinctions of property and social life that correspond ; 
and yet more bitter still, when it is aggravated also by dis- 
tinctions of stock or nation. 

In this latter view, the withdrawing of our Catholic chil- 
dren frpm the common schools, unless for some real breach 
upon their religion, and the distribution demanded of public 
moneys to them in schools apart by themitelves, is a bitter 
cruelty to the children, and a very unjust affront to our insti- 
tutions. We bid them welcome as they come, and open to 
their free possession, all the rights of our American citizen- 
ship. They, in return, forbid their children to be Americans, 
pen them as foreigners to keep them so, and train them up 
in the speech of Ashdod among us. And then, to complete 
the affront, they come to our legislatures demanding it, aa 
their right, to share in funds collected by a taxing of the 
whole people, and to have these funds applied to the purpose 
of keeping their children from being Americans. 

Our only answer to such demands is, << No ! take your 
place with us in our common schools, and consent to be 
Americans, or else go back to Turkey, where Mohamme- 
dans, Greeks, Armenians, Jews are walled up by the laws 
themselves, forbidding them ever to pass over or to change 
their superstitions; there to take your chances of liberty, such 
as a people are capable of when they are trained up, as re- 
gards each other, to be foreigners for all coming time, in 
blood and religion." I said go back to Turkey — ^that is un- 
necessary. If we do not soon prepare a state of Turkish. 
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order and felicity here, by separating and folding our children 
thus, in the stringent limits of religious non-acquaintance and 
consequent animosity, it will be because the laws of human 
nature and society have failed. 

Besides, there are other consequences of such a breach 
upon the common school system, implied in yielding this 
demand, which are not to be suffered. A very great part of 
the children, thus educated, will have. very inferior advan- 
tages. They will be shut up in schools that do not teach 
them what, as Americans, they most of all need to know, the 
political geography and political history of the world, the 
rights of humanity, the struggles by which those rights are 
vindicated, and the glorious rewards of liberty and social 
advancement that follow. They will be instructed mainly 
into the foreign prejudices and superstitions of their fathers, 
and the state, whi<^h proposes to be clear of all sectarian 
affinities in religion, will pay the bills ! 

It will also be demanded, next, that the state shall hold the 
purse for the followers of Tom Paine, and all other infidels, 
discharging the bills of schools where Paine's Age of Reason, 
or the Mormon Bible, or Davis' Revelations are the reading 
books of the children. 

The old school Presbyterian church took ground, six years 
ago, in their General Assembly, at the crisis of their high 
church zeal, against common and in favor of parochial 
schools. Hitherto their agitation has yielded little more than 
a degree of discouragement and disrespect to the schools of 
their country ; but if the Catholics prevail in their attempt, 
they also will be forward in demanding the same rights, upon 
the same grounds, and their claim also must be granted. 
By that time the whole system of common schools is fatally 
shaken. For, since education is thrown thus far upon the care 
of individual parents, still another result is certain to follow in 
close proximity, viz., the discontinuance of all common schools, 
and of all public care of education; and then we shall have 
large masses of children growing up in neglect, with no school 
at all provided to which they can be seiit ; ignorant, hopeless 
and debased creatures; banditti of the street; wild men of 
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anarchy, waiting for their leaders, and the guerilla practice of 
the mountains ; at first the pest of society, and finally its end 
or overthrow. A result that will be further expedited, by the 
fact that many children, now in our public schools, will be 
gathered into schools of an atheistic or half pagan character, 
where they will be educated in a contempt of all order and 
decency, to be leaders of the ignorance and brutality supplied 
by the uneducated. How different the picture from that 
which is now presented by our beautiful system of common 
schools — every child provided with a good school, all classes 
and conditions brought together on an equal footing of respect 
and merit, the state their foster-mother, aU property a willing 
and glad contributor for their outfit in life, and their success 
in the ways of intelligence and virtue! 

Take it then for a point established, that common schools 
are to remain as common schools, and that these are to be 
maintained by the state as carefully as the arsenals and 
armed defenses of the country — ^these and no other. Just here, 
then, comes the difficult question, what we are to do, how to 
accommodate the religious distinctions of the people, so as 
to make their union in any common system of schools, pos- 
sible — how the Catholics, in particular, are to be accommo- 
dated in their religion, in those societies and districts where 
Protestants are the majority ; how Protestants, where Cath- 
olics are^ the majority ? 

The question how Pagans, Mohammedans, and Atheists, 
are to be accommodated, is, in my view, a different question, 
and one, I think, which is to be answered in a different man- 
ner. They are to be tolerated, or suffered, but in no case to 
be assisted or accommodated, by acts of public conformity. 
I can not agree to the sentiment sometimes advanced, that 
we are not a^ Christian nation, in distinction from a Pagan, 
Mohammedan or Infidel. Indeed I will go further, assuming 
the fact of God's existence, I will say that no government 
can write a legitimate enactment or pass a valid decree of 
separation from God. Still, after the act is done, God exists, 
God is the only foundation it has of public right or authori- 
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ty. The state, indeed, is a fiction, a lie, and no state, save 
as it stands in him. And then as Christianity is only the 
complete revelation of God, otherwise only partially revealed, 
it follows that the state can not be less than a Christian, 
state, can not any more disown or throw off its obligations 
to be Christian, than an individual can. Nor in fact has our 
government ever attempted to shake off Christianity, but has 
always, from the first day till now, taken the attitude and 
character of a Christian conamonwealth — accepting the 
Christian Sabbath, appointing fasts and thanksgivings, em- 
ploying military and legislative chaplains, and acknowledg- 
ing God by manifold other tokens. Accordingly our schools 
are, to the same extent, and are to be Christian schools. 
This is the American principle, and as we have never dis- 
owned God and Christ, as a point of liberty in the state, or 
to accommodate unbelievers, so we are required by no prin- 
ciple of American right or law to make our schools unchris- 
tian, to accommodate Turks and Pagans, or rejectors and 
infidels. 

Common schools, then, are to be Christian schools — how 
Christian ? In the same sense, I answer, that Catholics apd 
Protestants are Christians, in the same sense that our govern- 
ment is Christian, in the same that Christendom is Christian, 
that is, in the recognition of God and Christ and providence and 
the Bible. I fully agree with our Catholic friends regarding 
what they say in deprecation of a godless system of educa- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers, engaged in a society to establish Catho- 
lic schools in Glasgow, went so far as to say that if he had 
not been able to obtain '^ favorable terms from the priest, that 
is, the liberty of making the Bible a school-book," he would 
still have persevered, /' on the principle that a Catholic popu- 
lation, with the capacity of reading, are a more hopeful sub- 
ject than without it." Perhaps he was right, but the statistics 
reported in France, a few years ago, showing that pubUc 
crimes, in the different departinents,.w.ere very nearly in the 
ratio of education, increasing too in the ratio of the increase 
of education, are sufiicient to throw a heavy shade of doubt 
on the value of all attempts to educate, 4hat increase the 
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power of men, and add no regulative force of principle and 
character. It is, to say the least, a most perilous kind of 
beneficence. The chances are far too great that knowledge, 
without principle, will turn out to be only the equipment of 
knaves and felons. 

The greater reason is there that our Catholic fellow-citizens 
should not do what they can to separate all the schools of 
the nation from Christian truth and influence, by requiring a 
surrender of every thing Christian in the schopls, to accom- 
modate their sectarian position. Or, if they reply that they 
would wholly supplant the common schools, leaving only pa- 
rochial and sectarian schools in their place, on the ground 
that our government can not, without some infringement on 
religion, be made to coalesce with any thing Christian, then 
is it seen they are endeavoring to make the statef " godless" in 
order to make the school Christian. Exactly this, indeed, one 
of their most distinguished and capable teachers in Penn- 
sylvania is just now engaged to effect ; insisting that the civil 
state has no right to educate children at all; not only contro- 
verting a constituent element of our civil order, but claiming 
it<as a Christian right that the state shall exercise no Chris 
tian function. Which then is better, a godless government 
or a godless school ? And if his own church will not suffer a 
godless school, what has it more earnestly insisted on than 
the horrible impiety of a state separated from God and reli- 
gion, and the consequent duty of all kings and magistrates 
to be servants and defenders of the church ? The Catholic 
doctrine is plainly in a dilemma here, and can no way be ac- 
commodated. If the state is godless, then it should as cer- 
tainly withdraw from that as firom the school, which, if it per- 
sists in doing, it as certainly does what it can, under the pre- 
text of religion, to empty both the state and the schools of all 
religion. 

The true ideal state manifestly is, one school and one 
Christianity. But it does not follow that we are to have as 
many schools as we have distinct views of Christianity, be- 
cause we have not so many distinct Christianities. Nor is 
any thing more cruel and abominable than to take the little 
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children apart, whom Christ embraced so freely, and make 
them parties to all our grown up discords whom Christ 
made one with himself and each other, in their lovelier and, 
God forgive us if perchance it also be, their wiser age. Let 
us draw near rather to the common Christ we profess, doing 
it through them and for their sake, and see if we can not find 
how to set them together under Christ, as his common flock. 
In most of our American communities, especially those 
which are older and more homogeneous, we have no difficul- 
ty in retaining the Bible in the schools and doing every thing 
necessary to a sound Christian training. Nor, in the larger 
cities, and the more recent settlements, where the population 
is partly Catholic, is there any, the least difficulty in arrang- 
ing a plan so as to yield the accommodation they need, if 
only there were a real disposition on both sides to have the 
arrangement. And precisely here, I suspect, is the main 
difficulty. There may have been a want of consideration 
sometimes manifested on the Protestant side, or a willingness 
to thrust our own forms of religious teaching on the chil- 
dren of Catholics. Wherever we have insisted on retaining 
tiie Protestant Bible as a school book, and making the use of 
it by the children of Catholic families, compulsory, there has 
been good reason for complaining of our intolerance. But 
there is a much greater difficulty, I fear, and more invincible, 
on the other side. In New York the Catholics complained 
of the reading of the Protestant Scriptures in the schools, and 
of the text-books employed, some of which contained hard 
expressions against the Catholic church. The Bible was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn from the schools and all religious in- 
struction discontinued. The. text-books of the schools were 
sent directly to Archbishop Hughes, in person, to receive ex- 
actly such expurgations as he and his clergy would direct. 
They declined the offer, by a very slender evasion, and it was 
afterward found that some of the books complained of were 
' in actual use, in their own church schools, though already re- 
moved from the schools of the city. Meantime the immense 
and very questionable sacrifice thus made, to accommodate 
the complaints of the Catholics, resulted in no discontinu- 
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ance of their schools, neither in any important accession to 
the common schools of the city, from the children of Catholic 
families. On the contrary, the priests now change their note 
and begin to complain that the schools are " godless" or" athe- 
istical" — just as they have required them to be. In facts like 
these, fortified by the fact that some of the priests are even 
denying, in public lectures, the right of the state to educate 
children at all, we seem to discover an absolute determina- 
tion that the children shall be withdrawn, at whatever cost, 
and that no terms of accommodation ^all be satisfactory. 
It is not that satisfaction is impossible, but that there is really 
no desire for it. Were there any desire, the ways in which 
it may be accomplished are many and various. 

1. Make the use of the Bible in the Protestant or Douay 
version, optional. 

2. Compile a book of Scripture reading lessons, by agree- 
ment from both versions. 

3. Provide for religious instruction, at given hours, or on 
a given day, by the clergy, or by qualified teachers such as 
the parents may choose. 

4. Prepare a book of Christian morality, distinct from a 
'doctrine of religion or a faith, which shall be taught indis- 
criminately to all the scholars.* 

* I am not aware of any attenfpt that has hitherto been made to adjust an 
agreement on the basis of this distinction. The following beautiful card, pre- 
pared by Archbishop Whately, to be conspicuously printed and hung in the 
Irish schools, was accepted by the whole Board, including the Catholic Arch- 
bishop ; in which we have, at once, an example of what I mean by the dis- 
tinction stated, and also a proof that, so far at least, the distinction is available 
as a basis of agreement. 

** Christians should endeavor, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to ' live 
peaceably with all men,* (Rom. ch. xii. v. 10,) even with those of a different 
religious persuasion." 

" Our Saviour Christ commanded his disciples * to love one another.* He 
taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and . 
pray for those that persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers.** 

"Many men hold erroneous doctrines ; but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. We ought to seek for the truth, and to hold fa«t what we are convinced 
is the truth; but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did 
not intend his religion to be forced oti men by violent means. He would not 
allow his disciples to fight for him.^* : 
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Out of these and other elements like these, it is not diffi- 
cult to construct, by agreement, such a plan as will be Chris- 
tian, and will not infringe, in the least, upon the tenets of 
either party, the Protestant or the Catholic. It has been 
done in Holland and, where it was much more difficult, in 
Ireland. The British government, undertaking at last, in 
good faith, to construct a plan of national education for Ire- 
land, appointed Archbishop Whately and the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, with five others, one a Presbyterian and one 

** If any persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to them, for 
Christ and his apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would 
obey Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as We Would wish 
them to do to us." 

** Quarreling with our neighbors, and abusing them, is not the way to con- 
vince them that we are in the right and they in the wrong. It is more likely 
to convince them that we have not a Christian spirit.** 

** We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, who * when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again,* (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23,) by behaving gently and kindly to 
every one.'* 

If I rightly understand, it is over Christianity as a faith, a divine mystery, 
that the Catholic Church claims a more especial jurisdiction, and not over the 
preceptive rules of conduct on the common footing of intercourse and society* 
Otherwise it must also assume a jurisdiction over many things in the province 
even of the common law, such as thefl, perjury, slander, and all moral deflni-^ 
tions that turn upon the question of** malice aforethought.** And if it can not 
submit to any common teaching on these points, how can it submit to the juris- 
diction of the state itself without an equal infringement of its prerogative ? Is 
it then impossible to prepare a volume, in the manner of the above card> 
which, without entering into any matter that pertains to Christianity as a faith, 
or a grace of salvation, will yet comprise every thing that pertains to the rela- 
tive conditions of life, and even to God*s authority concerning them — the Chris- 
tian rules of forgiveness, gentleness, forbearance, docility, modesty, charity, 
truth, justice, temperance, industry, reverence toward God, drawn out in 
chapters, and formally developed — large extracts from the preceptive parts of 
the Bible, and its moral teachings ; from the Proverbs of Solomon^ from the 
histories of Joseph and Haman, from the history of Jesus^ in his trial and cru- 
cifixion, taken as an example of conduct, from the moral teachings also of his 
sermon on the mount, the parable of the good Samaritan, the rule of the lowest 
seat, and other like expositions — enlivened also by those picturesque represent- 
ations of Scripture that display the manner of human nature.in matters of moral 
conduct, such as the parable of Jotham, the story of the ewe lamb, and the 
judgment of Solomon. In this way Christianity would have a clear and well- 
ascertained place in the schools. A Christian conscience would be formed, 
and a habit of religious reverence* And though we could wish for something 
more, we might safely leave the higher mysteries of faith and salvation to be 
taught elsewhere. 

2 
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a Unitarian, to be a board or committoe of superintendence. 
They agreed upon a selection of reading lessons from both 
translations of the Scriptures, and, by means of a system of 
restrictions and qualifications, carefully arranged, providing 
for distinct methods and times of religious instruction, they 
were able to construct a union, not godless or negative, but 
thoroughly Christian in its character, and so to draw as many 
as 500,000 of the children into the public schools; conferring 
thus upon the poor neglected and hitherto oppressed Irish, 
greater benefits than they have before received from any and 
all public measures since the conquest. 

I can not go into the particulars of this adjustment, neither 
is it necessary. Whoever will take pains to trace out the 
particular features of the plan, will see that such an adjust- 
ment is possible. Enough is it for the present to say, that 
what has been can be, and that if there is a real and true de- 
sire in the two parties to this coming controversy, to settle 
any plan that will unite and satisfy them both, it will be done. 
It may never be done in such a nlanner as to silence all op- 
position or attack from the ultra Protestant party on one side, 
and the ultra Catholic on the other. Bigotry will have its 
way, and will assuredly act in character here, as it has in all 
ages past and does in Ireland now. The cry will be raised 
on one side, that the Bible is given up because it is read only 
at the option of the parents, or because only extracts from it 
are read, though the extracts amount to nearly the whole 
book, or because they are, some of them, made from the 
Catholic and some from the Protestant version ; whereas, if 
only this or that catechism were taught, with not a word of 
Scrii)ture, no complaint of a loss of the Bible Would be heard 
of, or if the Psalter translation were read, instead of the 
Psalms, it would be regarded as no subject of complaint at 
all. On the other, the Catholic side, it will be insisted that 
the church authority is given up, though every word and 
teaching is by and from it, or that religion itself is corrupted 
by the profane mixtures of a Protestant proximity and inter- 
course. Probably the bigots, on both sides, will have much to 
say, in deprecation of the " godless system of education," and 
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yet there will be more religious teaching, and more impres- 
sion made of true religion, by that*c^rdial tnd Christian ad- 
justment of differences, which brings .tt^-children of two hos- 
tile bands together, in this manner, th^- by whole days and 
weeks of drill and catechism in separate schriQls. 

There is a. great deal of cant in this com{^erint of godless 
education, or the defect of religious instructiou^in schools, as 
Baptist Noel, Dr. Vaughan, and other distinguished English 
writers, have abundantly shown. It is not, of coBprsc, reli- 
gious instruction for a child to be drilled, year upori-y^, in 
spelling out the words of the Bible, as a reading book— it pjay 
be only an exercise that answers the problem how to dull"jJh^^ 
mind most effectually to all sense of the Scripture words, and . 
communicate least of their meaning. Nay, if the Scriptures 
were entirely excluded from the schools, and all formal teach- 
ing of religious doctrine, I would yet undertake, if I could 
have my liberty as a teacher, to communicate more of real 
Christian truth to a Catholic and a Protestant boy, seated 
side by side, in the regulation of their treatment of each other, 
as related in terms of justice and charity, and their govern- 
ment as members of the school community, (where truth, 
order, industry and obedience are duties laid upon the con- 
science, under God,) than they will ever draw from any cate- 
chism, or have worn into their brain by the dull and stammer- 
ing exercise of a Scripture reading lesson. The Irish schools 
have a distinct Christian character, only not as dii^tinctly sec* 
tarian as if they were wholly Protestant or wholly Catholic 
They are Christian schools, such as ours may be and ought 
to be, and, I trust, will be, to the latest generations, nor any 
the less so that they are common schools. 

Neither is it to be imagined or felt that religion has lost its 
place in the scheme of education, because the Scriptures axe 
not read as a stated and» compulsory exercise, or because the 
higher mysteries of Christianity as a faith or doctrine of sal- 
vation, are not generally taught, but only the Christian rules 
of conduct, as pertaining to the common relations of duty 
under Grpd. What is wanting may still be provided for, only 
less adequately, in other places ; at home, in the church, or in 
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lessons given by the clergy,,^ ' 'It is not as when children are 
committed to a gfcren sfehpol, like the Girard College, for ex- 
ample, there to receij^tf •t&eir whole training, and where, if it 

excludes religion, tHfey^liave no religious training at all. 

* • • 

I do then t^K^^.the ground, and upon this I insist, as the 

true Americaji ^ound, that we are to have common schools, 

and nevef •to give them up, for any purpose, or in obedience 

to an^vd^mtind whatever — never to give them up, either by 

forn3rglJ*^i|rrender, or by implication ; as by a distribution of 

njon*ey§ to ecclesiastical and sectarian schools. The state 

.tjati'iiot distribute funds, in this manner, without renouncing 

^ '.^ 'eyfen a first principle of our American institutions, and be- 

** coming the supporter of a sect in religion. It may as well 

support the priests of a church, as support the schools of a 

church, separated from other schools, for the very purpose of 

being subjected to the priests. 

But while we are firm in this attitude, and hold it as a 
point immovable, we must, for that very reason, be the more 
ready to do justice to the religious convictions of all parties 
or sects, and to yield them such concessions, or enter into 
such arrangements as will accommodate their peculiar prin- 
ciples and clear them of any infringement. 

But it will be objected by some, that while this should be 
done, if there were any thing to hope firom it, there is really 
no hope that our concessions or modifications will be of any 
avail, and therefore that they should not be made at all ; for 
they will only so far abridge the value of our schools without 
yielding any recompense for the loss. Then let us offer the 
modifications, offer. any terms of union that can be offered 
without a virtual destruction or renunciation of the system ; 
and then if they are not accepted it will not be our fault. I 
very much fear they will not be, that an absolute separation 
of the Catholic children from our schools is already deter- 
mined, and that no revision of the sentence can be had. Still 
it is much for us to take away every excuse for such a deter- 
rnination, and every complaint or pretext by which it is jus- 
tified, 
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Then, having done it, we can take the ground explicitly, 
and clear of all ambiguity, that they who exclude themselves 
are not Americans, and are not acting in their complaints or 
agitations, on any principle that meets the tenor of our Amer- 
ican institutions. Nothing will be more evident, and they 
should be made to bear the whole odium of it. If to keep 
their people apart from the dreaded influence of Protestant 
Christianity, they were to buy townships of land, or large 
quarters in our cities, to be occupied only by Catholics, walled 
in by their own by-laws, and allowing no Protestant family, 
or tradesman, or publican, to reside in the precinct — no one 
to enter it without a pass ; and then to come before our legis- 
latures in petition that we will distribute moneys to support 
their roads, and pay their constables and gate-keepers ; they 
would scarcely do a greater insult to our American society 
than they do in these separations from our common schools, 
and the petitions they are offering to be justified and rewarded 
in the separation. 

But we tax them, it will be said, for the support of the 
common schools, and then, receiving no benefit from the tax 
they pay, they are obliged to tax themselves again, for schools 
of their own. It is even so, and for one, apart from all re- 
sentment, I rejoice in it; unless they have grievances put 
upon them by the organization of our schools, such as justify 
their withdrawal. We tax the Quakers for defect of military 
service, and bachelors who have no children, and we ought, 
much more, to tax the refractory un-American position taken 
by these Catholic strangers, after we have greeted them with 
so great hospitality, and loaded them with so many American 
privileges. If now they will not enter into the great Ameri- 
can institution, so fundamental to our very laws and liberties, 
let them pay for it, and measure their deserts by their dissat- 
isfactions. K they will be foreigners still among our people, 
let them have remembrances that interpret their conduct to 
them in a way of just emphasis. 

Meantime let us be sure also of this, that a day is at hand 
when they will weary of this kind of separation, and will 
visit on their priests, who have required it, a just retribution. 
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One generation, or possibly two, may bear this separation, 
this burden of double taxation, this withdrawal of their chil- 
dren from society and its higher advantages, to be shut up or 
penned as foreign tribes in the state, thus to save the preju- 
dices of a discarded and worthless nationality ; but another 
generation is to come who will have drunk more deeply into 
the spirit of our institutions, and attained to a more sufficient 
understanding of the hard lot put upon them, in this manner, 
by a jealous and overbearing priesthood. Then comes a re- 
action, both against them and their religion ; then a flocking 
back to the schools to reap their advantages; and it will be 
strange if the very measure now counted on as the means of 
their preservation, does not, of itself, become one of the 
strongest reasons for the alienation of their children from it. 
Of this we may be quite sure, and it ought not to be any 
secret to them, that their children of the doming time will at 
last find a way to be Americans ; if not under the Pope and 
by the altars, then without them. 

Neither let it be said that this is a matter which lies at the 
disposal of politics, and that our political demagogues will 
sell any thing, even our birthright as a people, to carry the 
vote of a campaign. The experiment has just been tried in 
Detroit, with a most signal and disastrous failure. In cases 
where the issue touches no religiohs interest or feeling of the 
Protestants, and the Catholics can be gained to throw a cast- 
ing vote on one side or the other, the politicians will not deal 
so absurdly, if they consent to buy that vote by some great 
promise, and I have so little confidence in many of them, un- 
der |the prodigious temptations of a canvass, as to have it for 
granted, that they will stick at nothing which is possible. 
But here, thank God, is one thing that is impossible, and 
whatever politician ventures on the experiment, will find that 
he has not worked his problem rightiy — ^that if Catholics can 
be oft«n united and led in masses to the vote, so Protestants 
will sometimes go in masses where they are not led, save by 
their principles. That our legislatures can not and will not 
be gained to allow the ruling out of the Scriptures, and all 
religious instruction from the schools, as in New York city, 
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I-am by no means certain — I very much fear that they will — 
but that they can ever become supporters and fund-holders 
to ecclesiastical schools, or be induced to give up common 
schools, I do not believe. Whatever politician or political 
party ventures on that experiment, will find that he has ral- 
lied a force manifold greater against him than he has drawn 
to his aid. A point so thoroughly un-Artierican, so directly 
opposite also to the deepest convictions of the great Protest- 
ant majorities of the country, can not be carried, and, if 
pressed, will suffice to fix a stigma that is immovable upon 
any leader who is desperate enough to try the experiment. 

Here I will close. The subject is a painful one, and not 
any the less so that the line of our duty is plain. It can not 
be said by any, the most prejudiced critic, that our conduct 
as a people, to strangers and men of another religion, has 
not been generous and free beyond any former example in 
the history of mankind. We have used hospitality without 
grudging. In one view it seems to be a dark and rather mys- 
terious providence, that we have thrown upon us, to be our 
fellow-citizens, such multitudes of people, depressed, for the 
most part, in character, instigated by prejudices so intense 
against our religion. But there is a brighter and more hope- 
ful side to the picture. These Irish prejudices, embittered by 
the crushing tyranny of England, for three whole centuries 
and more, will gradually yield to the kindness of our hospi- 
tality, and to the discovery that it is not so much the Prot- 
estant religion that has been their enemy, as the jealousy and 
harsh dominion of conquest. God knows exactly what is 
wanting, both in us and them, and God has thrown us to- 
gether that, in terms of good citizenship, and acts of love, we 
may be gradually melted into one homogeneous people* 
Probably no existing form of Christianity is perfect — ^the 
Romish we are sure is not — the Puritan was not, else why 
should it so soon have lost its rigors? The Protestant, more 
generally viewed, contains a wider variety of elements, but 
these too seem to be waiting for some process of assimilation 
that shall weld them finally together. Therefore God, we 
may suppose, throws all these diverse multitudes, Protestant 
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and Catholic, together, in crossings so various, and a fer* 
ment of experience so manifold, that he* may wear us into 
some other and higher and more complete unity, than we are 
able, of ourselves and by our own wisdom, to settle. Let us 
look for this, proving all things, and holding fast that which 
is good, until the glorious result of a perfected and compre- 
hensive Christianity is made to appear, and is set up here for a 
sign to all nations. Let us draw our strange friends as close 
to us as possible, not in any party scramble for power, but in 
a solemn reference of duty to the nation and to God. I can 
not quite renounce the hope that a right and cordial advance 
on aur part— one that, duly careful to preserve the honors of 
Christianity, concedes every thing required by our great prin- 
ciple of equal right to all, and as firmly refuses to yield any 
thing so distinctively American as this noble institution, iden- 
tified with our history as the blood with the growth of our 
bodies — ^will command the respect and finally the assent of 
our Catholic friends themselves. And since Grod has better 
things in store even for religion, than the repugnant attitudes 
of its professed disciples can at present permit, I would even 
hope that he may use an institution so far external to the 
church, as a means of cementing the generations to come in 
a closer unity, and a more truly catholic peace ; that, as being 
fellow-citizens with each other, under the state, in the ingen- 
uous days of youth and youthful discipline, they may learn 
how also to be no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God. 
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